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Know" (1981). The dofcument's first section examines the different 
assumptions and .implications of technological, political, and 
cultural- perspectives on educational innovation. Sectiop 2 looks at 
the dynamics of educational, change. It first nojtes* the common ^ 
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FOREWORD 



During ^ the 1970% many e)^ perts studied educatjona l in n- Qvatio n and ^ 



change. ^^4he studies have beccyDe, so voluminous that some stocktaking 
is needed' to increase understanding of ma^or findings ^bout the 
improvement of edu^tioriVl practice. A pioneering effort of this 
k i nd, i s *A Synthesis of Findings Across Five Recent Studies of Educa- 
tional. Dissemination and Change^ by John A. Emrick and 5usan M.. ~ 
Peterson (far West Laboratory, 1978)L 

Ba's^d on the experience with that effort, a working group of six 
prominent scholars was recruited in 1979 to underta};e a broader 
synthesis that could be used to develop a research agenda for school 
improvement. By the end of J979, the six contributors to this knowl- 
edge synthesis effort ha^^veloped and exchanged drafts of their* 
papers; each was subsequently revised during 1980. The six papers are: 

/ House, Ernest.^ Three .Perspectives on Innovations—The 
TechnologicaT^ the Pol itical , and the Cultural . 

Miles^,- Matthew. Generic Properties of Schools in Context: 
The Backdrop for Knowleidge Utilizatiorv a^d.. "School Improve- 
ment." ' r~r ' 



Sieber, Sam. Incenti ves^and Disincentives for Knowledge ^ 
Utilization in J^ubllc Education . * ' 

Berman,. Paul . Toward an Implementation Paradigm of Educa- ^ 

tiona] Change . ^ \ * ^ 

Louis, Karen Seashore. The. Role of^ External Agents in ' 
Knowledge Utilization, Problem Solving^ and Implementation t 
of New Programs on Local School Contents . 

Fullan, MichaeU The Role of ^Hufnan--Agents~ Internal to 
' School Djstricts in Knowledge Utilization . 

Sage Publications, recognizing the importance of this collection of 
papers, has published a rerised version under the title Improving 
Schools: Using What We Know (Rolf Lehming and Micfiael Kane, eds. , 
Sage Publications, 1981 ). ' , ^ . » 

Realizing that the papers had been written by researchers, and that 
they were\addressed primarily to researchers, the Educatiornhl Dissemina- 
tjqn Studies Progrlim (EDSP) staff proposed the development .of. a shorter 
document to summarize key ideas that might be specially interesting or'^ 
useful to those engciged .in dissemination activities. 

The authors'gave their permission for EDSP staff to send review copies, 
of the papers to various educators for con]ment and critique. More 



thaYi*a score of pe^sa/is, including school administrators, teachers, 
disseminators, state education agency consultants, edu.cational lafcrora- 
tory staff, and a local ^school board member", reviewed the papers. 
Among the diverse comments offered by these reviewers,, there was 
some consensus that the papers might be highly useful to researchers 
a^^d-s-ehf^^ chrsT^>t^t-^t— seemed-nml^ rarti ti oners." woul d" 

find the time, or. have the patience,*to deal with so much scholarjy 
jargon and technical language. A number'of reviewers were frustrated 
-aji^ bored by the papers^ all the while feeling that they contained 
many interesting ideas which "could be be usefuj if p^esented in a^ ' 
different form. Several reviewers suggested that a more popular revi- 
sion be >/ri^tten to*highlight a few of- the most u»seful eoncef)ts in each 
'■piaperY'w^lthout trying to summarize all the ma^ny^ ideas presented, The» 
pattern of responses also^acTe it*eyident thar-d-i ssemi nators were 
lilcely to be *th*e primary ^audience for the publication, although 
others in .edutation might also find the contents interesting. 



This. Guide for Educators' repr-esents an EDSP. staff attempt to follow 
our reviewers' a<jvice. The Guide focuse£ on three threads running 
thhough^the six synthesis papers: . 
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thj technological , 



0 Three perspect>i ves on educational innovation : 
political, and cultural* perspectives^. * 

^o ^The dynamics of educational change : the common properties of 
schools; dilemmas faced by schools; the rewards and costs of 
educational ;change; mov#ing away from a technological mindset,* 

0 The role of ^outsiders^and insiders in the school change process : 
* externa? charige agen^^; internal change agents. 

These three 'themes'' extract only some of tlie ideas considered mosf- 
pertinent and interesting by our panel of reviewers, Therb is much, . 
much' more in Improving* School s: ' Using What* Me .Know ,, The Gui^e^for 
Idudatbrs Kas been deVel oped and published with two hopes: first', 
that a: much broader- audience of disseminators and other educators > 
will become, acquainted. with some of the\ knowledge found in Improving' 
Schools:" Using What We l(now ; andy second, that some headers of the 
Gui'de for Educatqrs wi 1 1 be prompted to read the f-ull p'ubl ioation, 
to learn- more about Tvhat th6y read in the Guide, and also to discover 
a'Wepljtlvof Interesting , and perhaps' useful information that^the GOide 
om'ilted^in select i vely.^highlighti ng the synthesis authors* ideas. 
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Frequently educators comment thaj: aTt;tTough they hear^aboulr^researctr 
on all phases of the educational process, rarely are they told how ^ 
research findings tan help them improve their perfpmar>ce ^ effective- 
ness. v'Putting research into practice Ms difficult because^esearchers 
and practitioners ask different questions, pursue di fferent J^terests, , 
and use differerff criter'la for ev^luatinq the rele^vance or >tisefulness 
af information.* Moreover, researchers tend to write in a style that 
communicates' effectively with other researchers, but th-at does not 
oft'en communicate effectively with educators who work in local or 
state education agencies. 

This Guide for Educators Attempts to'bridqe the cofir?unication gap . 
between research and practice' related to educational change and school 
improvement. It has been'^^especl&l ]y written for^di ssemination profea.- 
sional5 and other educators who are concerned about school improvement 
efforts. We began with six syntheses of 'research that explored .alter- 
native viewpoints on innovation, dilemmas faced by schools, organiza- 
tional change, processes, incentivces and disincentives for innovation, ^ 
and theTole of internal and external change agents., We then sum- 
marized information in each syrlthesis paper that reviewers had iden- 
tified as being the most interesting *or useful to "prln^titioners. " 

TJjis publication highlights some of the current thinking in the domains 
of educational, innovation and organizational change. To do justice to 
such a broad topic, a variety of viewpoints must ^be, used. The gu4de 
goes about this in the following ways: 

• ^Section*!- acknowledges that the analysis of educational innovation 

• 'can make use of a number of .perspect i ves. Many factors contribute 
to how Innovation in a' "school building or district is viewed oK 

.♦^stimulated. The way we understand and discuss change processes"is 
*/ influenced by 'our predispositions to perceive the world in certain 
ways. Three ^different perspectives are explcred--the technologic^, ' 
'the political, and the cultural--so as to emphasize how their assump^ 
^:'ions*and implications vastly diffe^. 

• Section II switches to a^more specific discussion of school building's 
•and districts. Elementary 'and s||ondary schools in the United 

• States have* common characteristiK^such as vague goals, vulnerabil- 
ity to the cojffimunity, and a weaj^Kst ructional technology. In addi- 
tion, schools face irum(Srous dililiias caused by forces that^ufl them 
in oppositrdirections. Four of'these dilemmas are bViefly described 
and discussed. ) . 

^ There are rewards and costs implicit in educational change of any 
sort. Few innovations result entirely in ^"benefits; few pose no 
. "implemeritat4on difficulties. Efforts to change entail i-ncentives 
^ and disincentives 'for those who will be involved in the new program 



' or process.' An overview of the motivational aspe^cts of innova< . 
vation is presented in this section. * 

The final di scussion* in Section, II is reminiscent* of the earlier 
presentation' of three perspectives on innovation. It "points up 

— ^laws in tlie 'lectriroi-ogtc^ mindset thaf-enxrotrrages peopl^to 

think of innovation as something :^hat j"s placed, unaltered, in 
* the classroom. In fact, educational change usually results from 
"mutual adaptation" of both the^innovation and the setting into 
which^it is introduced; In other-words, modifications are made 
in^the new program or technology to help it confo,rm "to the local 
' situation, and changes are made in schoo] activities to try to' 
accommodate the innovation. 

>' / 
• Finally, Section III takes a look at "insiders" and "outsiders" 
who encourage and nurture innovation for school improvement. 
Although thi'S distinction is often artificial, it is easier to 
consider separately 'the roles of people who work for the school 
district iand-of those who arfe employed elsewhere but provide * 
services to 1*he district. Th'^ese individuals are often called 
change agents, because they are the catalysts ahd provide con- 
tinuous^ motivation for schools to decide first to innov^ate and 
then" to implement necessary changes; 

\ 

This introduction intentionally Ogives little more than just b 
fleeting glimpse of the ideas presented here. It provides an adva^nce 
organizer to make it. easy to fit^effch piece into place while explor- 
ing the publicatiorf. • j 

Ou^^ purpose ^is not to create another compreh'ensive review of research 
for educators; rather, we want to pique interest and suggest neW* 
lenses -for 'viewing and understanding the factors , that influence 
school Improvement. No prescriptions are^ included here. There -are 
no step-by-step strategies for improving V^ools or successfully 
implementing^an innovation. Such 'prescriptions usually Tack the 
necessary flexi-bility and responsiveness to dynamics in each local 
setting; after atl, the range of precipitating Events may include 
anything from ^h increased emphasis on basic skills to angry con- 
flict among community, grpups oyer school closings. . 

Here, then, is' a col lection of ideas, insights, perspectives, and 
understandings concjerning school improvement efforts that can be 
applied ^to h^^p make. sense of the multitude of*daily situations. 
Viewed in this way, the guide should prove bpth helpful and ' 
-en^lightening. . ^ ^ • ' 
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SECTION I: • • ' 
•THREE PERSPECTIVES Ofl EDUCATIONAL INNOVATION 



Introduc 



lion'' 



People make sense of wKat happens "in their Lives by using a repertoire 
of assumptions they have 'garth e red over the years frhm formal .education 
,end infdrmal experience. Educators use a variety oy beliefs and .view- 
points to understand^ how events occurring in^schooji _ar>d. communiti es 
fit together coherently. These global perspectives are not all -appro- 
priate all the. time.' Rather, their approprj^a^fe^ness is determined by 
the context and situation in question> 

This section describes the lenses Ernest Hpuse presents in his paper 
called "Three Perspectives on Innbvation--The Technological", the 
Polit4cal, and the Cultural." Each perspective demonstrates the 
'orientations and assumptions that various people may have about the 
change process "in schools. Some will pfj^ably discover that they use 
one perspective a great deal more frequently than the other two. ^\ 
Som^ may also think, of occasions' in the, past when they applied one 
perspect-ive to make sense of something that would 'have been better 
understood through another lens.- The three perspectives might also 
' enable educators to anticipate "fciture situations iw light of fresh 
understandings of past and present events. 

* * * 

These- pers^pectives are not devices used^at will. Rath^er, they are 
tacit assumptions* about how the.world wor*ks.. People are not fully 
aware that they are using one perspective or another. Rarely do they 
say^, "In this situation Pm going to -put op my political lens because, 
it. seems most appropriate." Even though that, may be precisely what 
^they are doing implicitly, they-usually do not recognize ^^"^ ^ ' 

Each perspective has a different set of assumptions and emphasizes a 

• different aspect of the change- process. To illustrate how the- three 

perspectives lead to varying answers to the- same question, two examples 
are provided: ' ' « . ' 

Question #1 : " ^ > ' • ^ 
^ w ♦ ' . 

» What d,Q we need to. know, about the proposed instfuctional inhovaition 
before we decide to try jt out in our school? ^ * 

Answers ^ . , • ^ 

• QTechnoTogical perspective : We need to know that the piaterials 
have been tested and shawn to increase student achievement. 



• Political perspective : We need to know whether or notHhe existing 
* curriculum committees -wil 1 still be in operation and to, what extent 

their influence may be eroded by the innovation. 

• Cultural perspective :^ We need to know whether or not students and 

^teacher^s— UJce-4;he-4iewLmterj_als._eD0jj.gh..^^^^ th.e_change is 

worthwhile. " - ^- ' . 

V t 

Questii)n #^ r—- , ^ , ~- 

What should we do next year to reduce problems caused by declining 
enrollment and the fundipg crunch?' ^ 

Answers: " ' ^ * 

• Technological perspective : If "we instituted a new system using, 
management by objecti ves ,and zero-based budgeting, we -would' be 
able to avoid many of the [Jroblems in the.-first place. » 

t Political perspective : If we coul<l f*lgure out a way to keep tli'e-- 
teacher'S'union from demanding a large pay increase a-nd to reduce 
administrative overhead in the central" office without causing a, 
major upheaval ^from both camps, the problem would be alleviated. 

• Cultural perspective : If we*could reorganize the schools so that 
they were more open to the commuity and all it§ untapped resources, 
we would be able to serve our students without overloading our 
teachers or our' budget. . <• • ^ 



Each perspective will be briefly described here. Taken together, the 
perspectives should help , introduce new ways of understandiag the 
act^rons of those who participate in educational change' and scKool im- 
provement. . **• ' s 



. . The Technological Perspective 
' — I ' — z 

Becausd^technology dominates much of American culture, it greatly 
influeoceis haw people perceive educational innovation. The technol- 
ogidal perspective emphasizes' the development of new "things." People 
assume thaWif the products used by Teachers are improved, instruc- 
tion and learning will/'also/improve. Not only is teaching itself 
considered to be primarily a technology, but the^soeial and interper- 
sonal "aspects of teaching are often viewed mechanistically.^- 

The technologirerl perspective , assumes that change is a pr'ocess governed 
by reason and lo^ic. Its proponents expect schools to define their 
goals and decide on the best, mea^ns of achieving then). Onc^ edUca- 
'tional needs are defined, technical resources can then be provided 
to alle\6tate thosesneeds. Innovation is, ^quite simply, a matter of 
identifying problems of goals, finding solutions-- or products that 
jneet them, and placing these Eolations or products in ^chools-. 



The ^esea^c^> and development process provides th.e most promising means 
of creating technical products tq improve schools. Thrqugh'this 
process, researchers identify a need and then develop an innovative * 
product ,to address the need. After tfie new mategal has been perfected 
during field testing, ^it i s ^di sseminated to schools interested in 
.adopting the innovation. TJ^ technological perspective supposes' that 
aJiigh-quality, -packaged iiRvation wifl work^equally well in different 
educational* contexts. 7 rnnovatibQ-s--pr_o\^en_ef fectis^in one location may 
be transferred to other- si tuations, where they a re^eplicated.- -Inno- 
vative material remains the same throughput the whole process.. Thus, 
the technological perspective assumes that the most efficient means 
to a given end is a wel 1-devel ope;d»product or package ^of materials or 
a fully replicable set of practices. • * , 

How might' technological dominance influence those who support innTova- 
tion for scnoo'l improvement? There are a-rrumber of implications and 
assumptions inherent in the technological viewpoint. ^Stated in delibr 
'erately stark terms, these include: * - . ' ' 

• School improvement is possible if the educational product is of 

. hfgh quality. Faculty, students, and educationa^l contexts dp not 
influence the effectiveness of the innovation. Because the material 
is used the same way in all schools, it needs no modification afte^ 
it is developed. • ' ^ ' ^ ^ 

Change -processes'are predictable. Instructioji andjearning activ- 
ities^ do not vary with^th'e setting. The adoption of^the innovation 
by one school will be quite similar to the adoption process in 
another schobK Human^ behaviors that support innovation and improve 
orient are relatively .cbnstant.^ 

'Innovation lies more* in the methods and materials than it does in 
^ .the teacher. ' Since technology is at the center of school improve-' 
ment, the significance .of .idiosyncratic teacher behavior is dimin- 
ish'ed. 

• OrgaTiizational. innovations are th6 result of a systematic, orderly . 
process. Often new technologies such^as word processing Equipment 
or processes such 'as a programmed- budgeting system are introduced 

" into the organizationNWith little consideration for their influence 
on the pe'ople who wil r bex us.ing them. The technological perspective 
assumes that the connections- and^interactions among all the- people 
and elements in' an organization are' quantifiable, predictable;;, and 
'controllable. ^ * « " , . \ 

The outcome; of the innovation is determined by the characteristics ^ 
of the technology .^-^ Factors such as student attitudes,, teacher 
* preferences, and thg-^socioeconomic status of the community do not 
affe.ct the implemefitati^n process- - , , ^ 

• Because technical progress is a predominant *gOal , the major problem' 
becomes a technical one: finding the best means to a given end. 

^.Thus evaluation and reseperch a.r6 based on liard facts used to judge 
"effectiveness empirically. 
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•Technql ogical advances have corVtributed significantly to Education. 
Audio visual materials, computer assisted Instruction^ tage recorders, 
and pocket calculators are all bejng used in.schooli to individualize 
instruction and "improve student achievement. Some materials can in 
fact be used successfully without the intervention , of a teacher. In 
our techno'logica) ly' sophisticated society schools have atcess to a 
br^oad range of wel Ndevel oped educfftitmal technologies that can be 
ased to strengthen the instructional program. 

Assump^tions "inherent J n the technological perspective can, however, 
lead ta a simpli sti'q approach-to innovation.* • Implicit -is the notion ^ 
that i-ndividualS will change their behavior if they^beli eve tKat. 
'jjsing the innovation will increase-the probability of improving 
results'. Such assumptions allow people to- believe tfjat a good idea 
or program that \s -tested, val i^^e4> attractively packaged wiVl 
be implemented unaltered ih m^^^^Mf-fenent locations. 

^ w *^ . ^ . ' . 

Many^ educators ar^ x\ot comfortable with these £(^sumptions, The,ir.; 
experience Is them that teachers who willingly and enthusiastically 
chQOse to- introduce an innovation into their 'Classroom will probably 
beTfnore effective in promoting ftudent achievement than those who 
would, rather* not change. wh^at they are doing. ^ Further, Q:yen in_;a 
single district the studenTs^ faculty, and activities differ^wi^ely.J 
at various vhools* It is difficult to predict how each school -will 
respond to .i^^tigj^'ge introduced from outside; Finally, schools' are 
not simpli^&niction^ of autof)omoifS teachers and students. Rather, 
they a retina i\izations^ that have many patterns of interdependence 
and inte^act*^on among individuals and groups. An innovation fs 
introduced into an* organ^'zation as well as into classrooms. It is, 
unTikely t^at* a.n innova^tion will remain unchanged as^it is incorpor 
"rated iRto. the. sehoors orgaFvizational structure and" its classrooms. 

In^Sumjnary, the tech^iol ogical perspective emphasizes thelfdoption of . 
/atnona'ily deVeVjSjgyeja trfnoyations. Knowledge is seen ^is technical and 
readily jVplementaB by a technician. Both the change proces?- ar\4 its 
outcomes are predictable and can be transferred across a variety'of 
educational settings.. Certainty; and predictabil ity prevail if the 
i'nnovatibn is technicajly sound.^ ' ^ • "^N 

' . ■ The* Political -Persp^cti^ve ' • . 

^_ , , ^ ways smooth, populated only by 

those viM' ape agreeable and supportive^ Rather, an -innovation may 
. inadvertentTy introduce politically motivated interactions and nego- . 
tiat'ions. ' Another view of- inhoyation provides, a Iotk at the conflict, 
po'weh struggles,^ af^jl "pblittc^l bargaining that occur within schools. 

Schools are organizations' with power structures and a hierarchy of, 
Author! tyr 'Power $truggl6s, which flow from this s.ys|:em of authority, 
occur betause indiA/iduals ancl groups compete for greater influence 



within the organization. The introduction of an innovatT^fcn also 
• upset the ba^lahce df power. Changes carry with them imp! icimh^eats, 
suggesting a ^possible <Ji sruption "in the existing power .strui^re. 
Ttius, i'nn^vatioa sometimes resisted for political reasons. 

The political perspecl^ive i:onsiders factipnal groups , that are vying ' 
/for power and influence in -an organization.' ^ Such -groups .1nSy be com- 
ppsed 5f teachers, administrators,' pareAts, students," or professional 
associations. Conflijirt'S may arise amoeg these stakeholders as a 
result* of educational dhange. Bargaining of* negotiation may lead to ^ 
a compromise that the conflicting partres will accept. Cooperation, ^ 
then, is a>esu1t of negotiation rather than being -an ^utpmatic condi-' 
tion in schools. ' ' ^ 

Many attempts at Innovation have had strong. poli'tical overtones. For 
example, desegregation, remains a hotly contested educational change, 
despite its 25-year legal mandate. Opposing interest groups work to' - 

""photect their opinions and power, ofte/^ requi ring a judge to arbitrat/ 
a compromise. Bilingual education provides anotheTr example of conflict 
in response to an innovation. Some educators believe that bilingual/ 
bjcultural education is not the responsibility of the schools. Even 
bilingual advocates themselves often cannot agree on' the purpose of 
bilingual education. Some advocates believe that it should serve as 
a transition to classroom instruction entirely in English. Others 
^rgues^instead that the native language and cultural heritage should 

"^be maintained' rather than' being phased out once English, is mastered. 
These groups oppose each other in schools and communities and in 
legislatures grid courts. vAs with desegregation, the political 
conflicts at work in the bilinguaV educatipa arena continue to 
influence 'policy and practice. ' - • 

Probably everyone in education can pinpoint local political struggles 
similar to those described.' ^Wherever people, groups^ or organizations 
♦diverge in their special- interests, conflict, negotiation, and com- 
promise are likel^yito ensue. Cooperation does not always emerge, ' 
especially when an innovation affects the schooVs power structure. V 

Other political issues may arise from the relationship between the 
school and the community it serve§. Some schools interact frequently 
with their environment; others withdraw from it. Both strategies 
have advantages and^ disadvantages:; depending on t-h'e situation ^t the 
time. Schools cire, in one sense, owned by their environment. Sup- 
ported totally by public dollars, they are vulnerable to citizen 
pressure. In order to reduce this vulnerability, schools may build 
barriers between themselves and outside influence groups. Sometimes 
these barriers serve a positive purpose, allowing schools to concen- 
trate on the education of students. At other times the barriers 
lead to isolation and stagnation. Common waj^s that ^schools buffer ^ ^ 
themselves fi^om their envi rbnment' are these: 

§ "Red tape" is used aS. an excuse not to be responsive to people 
outside a school or district. Often a suggested change is turned 
down because "the rules don't a>loW it", or "we^don't have the 
right procedures to handle It/' ' ^ 
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• External pressure can be neutralized by including the most active 
opponents in the school's decision making process. Sometimes 
these opponents become supporters of the innovation, working for 
it rather than against it. 

# "Experts" can also b| brought in to, strengthen the school' s, posture' 
toward the innovation, tf the school wants to convince others that 
the change is either wise or wasteful, expert opinion can usually ' 
be found to su))port a predetermined position. Using outsicfe testi- 
mony in this way cati^ reduce .the influence of lay opponents who lack 
comparable expertise^ or of educators who la*ck expert .stature or 
credibility. ' . - ♦ 

Another way of applyii^g 'the political perspective to schools is in 
an-alysis of the hational ,^ state, and local educational structure. 
Schools are part of a jnassive, complex system that is difficult to-* 
change. Schools must answer a host of political d#nands from agencies 
at all levels, which sometimes demand contradictory action by local 
educators. Regulations, paperwork, and other requirements imposed 
on schools sometimes become overwhelming. Yet local educators can 
rarely refuse to cooperate with other funding agencies and programs; 
they need the resources and support to survive.^ 

To summarize, the political perspective focuses on the people, groups, 
and organizations that have a ve'sted interest in educational .innova- 
tion. These stakeholders^ are often in conflict' with each other as 
to whose influence will prevail. Disagreements "are cojnmonly settled 
through bargaining and negotiation. • Schools cannot ignore outside/; 
pressure? since their funding sources are pub^lic. But wit^ an under- 
standing of the pol it'ical "real ities they face, schools can stilVinno- 
vate in ways thaj are compatible wi th .exi sting group and^cojnmunity. 
preferences. ^ ^ 



The Culturarl Perspective ; 
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Schools may^be viewed js collections of 'people_y/ith shared meanings, >^ 

values, norms, and codes of behavior. These accepted^ attitudes and ' - ^ 

assumptions at>^t .the culture of the school influence how people 

perceive and "nnterpret new idfeas or informatioVi. In addition, He 

school as an crrganization can shape the cultures within it and, at 

times, even force compliance. ^ > . ' * 

Every culture has numerous subcultures, each of which ma^ view inno- 
vation differently. Different groups tend to^place their own values 
and .meanings on'-an innovation, supporting it or opposing it according 
to their belief system and their experience. The cultural perspective 
suggests that educational change requires the interaction of separate 
subcultures,- which may or may not be willing to cooperate. Group 
values vary, as'do styles of resolving conflict. Ultimately the 
cultural context, composi5d of somewhat divergent subcultures, can , 
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be a soarce of planned ^nd unplanned consequences that influence edu- 
cational" change, From^the cultural perspective the results of inno- 
vative activity depend on» Kow' rt is received by the .subcultures 
involved, rather'than on tephno'fogy ^or polij:ical factors,^^.^ 

The cultural perspective acknowledges that the context into which a 
change is introduced can ^ieten?rfrie^its success or faiTure,^ Schools 
are inhabited by insiders- with unique points of , view about what the 
culture of the school -is or ought to be. Numerous different sub- 
cultures exist wit-hin schoo^sv among them students,- teachers, and 
administrators. There may also be- various student or faculty sub- 
cultures, -or a separate subculture of community members. These 
subcultures may be more un4ted for the common purpo5^s.of education 
than- they are* divided by. Vheir different values and interests. For 
iTistarice, some 'students, teaaghers^ and admi nistrators may be un-ited 
on one issue, whereas a different group of- students, teachers, and 
administrators may ^hare a- simi^lar viewpoint'on another issue. Inno- 
vations t'hat reinforce one'oV mor^« subcultures are usually more posi- 
tively, received, by their m^T)ers than innovations that violate exist- 
ing values and norms. "'^ ^ ^ ' - 

Sieber's discussion of incentives aritf disincentives inherent in educa- 
^tional innovation is pertinent herfe. - SuJ)cultures in the school may 
have varying predispositions to seek certain rewards ^and avoid certain 
costs. For instance, froravthe perspective of a teacher,* mainstreaming 
handicapped students into^ the classroom may represent a considerable 
additional expenditure, of tim'e and energy. Even though some teachers-- 
may fully understand the so£i'al and educational benefits of main- 
streaming and indi viduali:?ed student Instructional! plan§, they may 
feel overwhelmed by the implicit costs and demanils. The parents of 
handicapped students, on Ihe .other-'hand, may believe that for the 
first time^their children ^ac^e receivfng adequate educaticmal consider- 
ation and.?ociaKexperien^:es to help prepare them to function as 
adults.^ They may see many rewards in such a program and few, if 
any, costs* . ^--5^ 

Miles- suggests- that, depending on the issue and the schooVitself ,• the 
subcultures or groups tl^at^ influence decision making .can vary. For 
-instance, teacher^ in an elementary school that features a democratic 
;)rincipal, .open classrojoms, and individually guided instruct/ion may 
take part much moVe frequently 1n building-level decisions than those 
working in a more traditional school with self-contained classrooms 
and a "more autocratic p^rincipal. Furthermore, principals in both 
schools may make unilateral decisions or use participatory management 
strategies M"f a givgn i'^ssue seems to warrant such^action. Students 
usually have the least *i nfluence. in school decision making, even on 
issues such as ' rules f,or student behavior where they might be expected 
to have a voice. Thus; the,roles and activities of subcultures in the 
schB^ol -vary considerably'frdm one school, to the next or from one issue 
to the next. ' r ^ - ^ '•ti 

Common- properties. of .schools cited by Miles also are significant 
in .light of the cultViraTperspecti ve; Schools tend not to be 



interdepehdeht; .rather, each butldingj's relatively autonomous, acting 
M'ndependently of other? .in^t he district*. Even tf the. same te)$tbook f 
is adopted district-wide, tK^-way teachers us^ it will vary with the 
school'and the i,ndividual teacher. - Schools are Towned- and supported 
by their community. They need* n6t' compete extensively for resources 
4yith other schools in the district. This s^ituation may reduce teacher 
,and administrator incentives to >nnt)Vate. ^ Clearly,- th§'refore, the 
subcultures in^ school are influenced iy various generic character- 
istics, of schools. 

An obvious message from the cultural perspective; is that the process 
of inrfovatioh is adaptive. Change hagpervs slowly\because any new edu- 
cational idea^or^ethbdology must be modified to be consistent with 
the culture of the school. ^Faculty 'want to take part in deciding on 
their responsibilities and in defining their work.. Because teachers 
are the individiJaTs most influenced by innovation, they expect to 
influence it 'in return* Those standi ng 'outside the culture of the 
'school, such as legislators and federal or state agency staff, are 
un'likely to^ be sensitive to meanings and values shared by local par- 
ticfpants. 'The innovations tha*t poMcymakers mandate^ or -researchers 
develop must b^ adapted to fit the c-ulture of th,e school. The greater 
the need for adaptation, the more stowly change occurs. 

The ''cultural perspective, then, focuses not on new technologies^.con- 
flict, or political bargaining, but on the context of the injpovatioji. 
It suggests that shared meanings and values of subcultures' in the 
school predomina;te ovfer the content or., politics of the innovation in 
context. Innovation is seen as an adaptive process because the' 
changes J ntroduced must made compatible with the culture of the 
school. , / 

. * ^ • 

To summarize^ it isunlikely that people consciously* switch from one 
perspecti ve^ to apother based on what they feel is most appropriate at 
the time* On the contrary, the use gt one or more perspectives to 
understand school . situations is so intricately woven into the entire 
sensemaking process that it, is often difficult to recognize. Perhaps 
as people become more aware of the alterna'ti^e ways they can perceive 
the process of ^educational innovation, they will be more conscious of 
-which perspective'is appropriate and -under what circumstances. 

Highlights of the three perspectives are presented hd^e: 

• The technological perspective suggests that the process of innova- 
tion is logical, systematic, predictable, and controllable. 
Teaching is viewed in a technical frame as a mechanical activity. 
Schooling* is a technique built dn the notion that ^instruct ionaj 
activities add up sequentially to lead to student learning. 
Because of thfs certainty and rationality, innovations can be - ' 

' ajdopted intact from one school, to the next. 

• The political -^ei^rspecti ve emphasizes power struggles and bargaining 
among compet Fng'coalitions or'jnterest groups. ^ Change might be 
resisted because it ;ch'^l lenges the'exi sting power structure in the 



school* Resistance may {also erefge if^n interest group, judges 
that an innovatian will undermine its power or c red i^bility*,^ From 
the political perspective, the pr9C'ess of edircational ehan^ge fs 
the; result of negotiati'Dn between ^^nterest groups with divergent ' 
interests* * ' \ ^ ' 

The cultural perspective "focuses on the values, norms, and shared 
meanings held by^ different subcultures in the school. The^e sub- 
cultures respond' to an* innovatio.n in accord with the culture of 
the scfTO"ol and convnunity andMn terins of is'sues raised by the 
innovation. "£ven within a subculture disagreements can arise. 
Sometimes ind^ividuals from various subcultures, such as faculty 
and central office staff, unite around a common cause rather than 
remaining witni^/tthe boundaries of their single grqup.^ ' --^^ 
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SECTION II: 



THE. DYNAMICS OF EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 



•^-^j Ijitroduction 

Section I^ presented three perspectives on the process oT innovation 
These, viewpoints provide an abstract, global picture of educational. 
change>^ ^Se:.ction Il'is more specific, discussfng organizatfonal and 
'individual factors affecting innovation in schools. 

"•'^ * • 

First come the characteristics- that Matthew Miles has identified as^ 
beiog common to most elementary and secondary schools, along with 
the dilemmas these organizations face as they go about the business 
of schooling. 

The' rewards and sanctions- that accompany educationa-1 innovation point 
up another i nflu^nci nq factor.- Sieber argues that most change efforts 
in schools involve both cost/s and i)enefits to student^,- teachers, 
administrators]^and the community. Someti-mes one g^oup*s perspective 
is dominated by rewards while^ another group notices predominantly the 
costs of innovation. ^At othel* times individuals or groups see both 
the costs and the benefi'ts of modifying what they do. The dynamic 
interplay between these incentives and disincentives is^he theme of 
Sieber' s work. . ' "^^ * 

Berman disciisses another kind' of dynamic interpjay--the interact ion; 
between the innovation and the setting into which'^it is introduced. 
He argues that when a change 1s implemented, a process of mutual 
adaptation occurs. This process involves aUerations in both the 
innovation and the school context irr order to creaie the best fit 
possible Ijetween the two.. 



The Common Properties Of Schools 

^Matthew Miles suggests that' a number of features may be so commohly 
'found in American eleme^otary and secondary schools that thej^might^ 
be considered inherent, generic properties. Miles has studied such 
claims, examining ^he actual evidence that these properties are 
. present in schools. He finds that in some cases the evidence -is^^far 
' fr6m clear or conclusive. In this, context', six common properties of 
schools are described here: • ^ •• 

li- Vague goa^s- ^A school districtis mission can consist of goals 
that are abstract, broad, inconsistent,! and sometimes in con- 
flict.'^ This situation creates difficulty when schools are . 




held account ab.le- by the publiCyfor showing specific, measurable 
•outcomes rel^tM to their ovQ/all goals." For 'instance,' although 
ddupatin$( students to be good citizens is a worthwhile goal, ' 
measuring progress toward that goal is difficult. 

* *■ 
^Weak' technology- -The knowledge base that influences educational , 
practice is often inadequate. There are no clear guidelines, for 
instance, when individualized i nstructfon'^is preferable and when 
groupMearning will probably. be-. more effective.-'^ And even when 
research provides new ^insights into the process of teaching and 
learning, ^this information rarely affects classroom actWIties. 

Coordination problems ^-Becausey school staff are autonomous in 
many respects rather than interdependent, coordination of district 
activities and programs Is difficult, instructional ahdVadminis- 
trative^ functions^are seldom closely relatecl to each other. Con- 
trol QV€Y-'WhiJ%nakes what decisions can var)% with teachers deter- 
, mining their own dally lesson plans and havjng IMttle ^inf^luence 
on adm=inistrative decisions^such as staffing and allocation of - ' 
resources. 'Many- school activities are only indfrectly related to » 
educational goals and go largely unmohitored. Yet ia other ways 
(e.g., cla^ss scheduling) schools are very closely coordinated. 

Relationship with the cormunjty— Schools are vulnerable to local 
citizen pressure because of ^blic financing. From the inside, 
schools seem to be too much arsthe. mercy of cofmnunity ^roup^ 
pressure. From the outside, *scn<iols appear to have es^tabjished 
protective barriers^ to citjzen-^inrlHi^ce and public opinion. 

Guarajiteect survival --Pub l^o^upport fpr education has assured 
schoQls a continuing, non-competit iye existence. < This-f inancial 

,^security supposedly l owers incentives for, innovation and^lessens 
the pace of educational change. .Some see schools as being rigid, 
routinized, bound by tradition, and threatened by significant 
innovation. On the other hand, a case/can be made against such * 
claims^ A wide range of innovations has been implemented by'ele- 
mentary*and secon(Jary schools over the past two decades, ranging 
from desegregation to individualized instruction. It has been « 

Jijggested that' established professional Innovatprs 'br change 
a'geTits have a vested interest in maintaining ^the rriyth that schools 
change slowlj^, because otherwise their? work w§ul'd seem unTjeces-' 
sary. Neither pe rspecti ve *on ^rat es of school change has been 
proven. ' 

Complex educational system -rEducation agencje'S frbm\he national 
ts-the locaiJevel are interconnected irt a decentralized structure. 
State and-M'ederal agencies exert clear constraints on local schools. 
Furthermore, other j'organizatlons and structures affect schools: the 
legislative, judicial, and political systemsr professional associa- 
tions; materials and' test producers; and accrediting, and certi- . 
fying bodies.* Because this divray of organizations operates in the 
educational arena, governance of local schools is shared on a de 
facto'^'ba s i s with groups at all levels. of. government and in the , 
private sector. ^ • 
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In addition to the common properties summarized earjier, schools 
face q number of tensions or di lemmas— choices between two equally 
desirable al ternatives--created by opposing forces. Miles has exam- 
ined nine dilemmas, four of which are explored here. (The other five 
discussed in Improving Schools are: core task^focus vs., "survival 
emphasis;, diversity vs. uniformity ;-envi ronmental dependence vs. . 
autonomy; environmental contact vs. withdrawal r feedback-seeki ng 
vs. intuitive/routine action.) 

4 * 

Dilenma: CoordiRation vs. Flexibility' 

Schools are social systems cojnpdsed of* smaller units and groups of 
individuals, such as teachers, administrators, and students. Tension 
arises whenever administrators consider wh^^ether or no^: these groups 
should be'clo^ely 'controlled or flexibly autoaomous. A number of /ac- 
tors influence this, tug-of-wah between coordination and flexibility. . 

• Teachers and administrators have separate zones of influence with- 
in the district. Both|^roups try to influence decisions and activ- 

' * ities to serve their be^t interests, whe-ther or not the interests 
are compatible with. each other. Teachers and administrators seem 
to agr^e that they "have separate jurisdictions for different deci- 
sions and that these juri sdictiorrs do not overlap very much. 

. / - . . 

• Tea'chers have considerable autonomy in. their own classrooms, as do* 
principals ih their pwn schools. Stable routi^nes for^ the of)eratit)n 

-"bf schools reduce some of the uncertainty resulting from the rela- 
tive freedom of^ndividual teachers and administrators. Thus, 
this 'low interc/ependence does not lead to anarchy or^ptally unpre- 
• dictable behavior within the district. . ' 

• There is Irttle surveil lance or centralized-control over activities 
in schools and classrooms. SchoCFl districts are managed on-the- 
b^sis of. confidence and good faith nether than on close inonitoring 
and -control . . 

• ?Teachers tend to be isolated from what occurs elsewhere in their 
?buildii1g and district." They ^p^nd most of their day pursuing the 
'"solitary" activity of helping^tudents learn in th^ir classrooms. 

. They. are not really solitary, of course--just out of touch with 
other adults. 

0 Schools seem to be held more accountable for keeping students under 
•control and in attendance all day than they are for teaching stu- 
d^ts while they are there. This custodial funct.ion sometimes 
overshadows Instructional innovation; 

f Regulated advancement of staff . through d standardized, salary 
.structure tends to. discourage faculty participation in risky and- 
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time-consuming nnovatiorts* Exceptionally good teachers and admin- 
istrators are. rarely rewarded, and^exceptional ly poar ones are 
. ^^.r^^y punished. Because an intiividual's willingness to i'hnovate 
' is usually not recognized by means of ,a higher status pr salary, 
many people decide that it is riot wopfh the effqrt to try something 
new in their schools or classrooms* 

Dilenma: External Experti sg-Seekinj^ vs> Self-Reliance 

When schoo-ls need assistance to solve a problem, motivate staff, or 
Identify new trends and practiced, they must decide whether to look 
inside or outside for help. Four /actors affect ,1;t;e tension between^ 
depending oh local r^ources and using external expert sources. 



• Teachers consistently rate; other t'eachera as, the highest source of 
information and *assi stance. They i nfrequently Ajse .formal exteVnal 
resources, such as outside consultants and .information systems-' 
like ERIC. • Local ly .available expert -information, however, is 
often tapped by 'staff members. ' ' . ' . ' ^ - 

• Incentives for the use of- information, v/hether generated internally 
.^rr external ly-, are not always related to decision making o>. prob- 
'^blem solving. Other catalysts for seeking new •knowledge are the 

desire for enlightenment, motivation, inspiration, power, prestige, 
and relief from boredom. ^ ' ' 

• Even though educators are considered by *many -to be professionals, 
they often* have Ina'dequate information to do their work. Instruc- 
tional practice^ are based more onvQommon sense and expe-rienc'e 
than on research ^about the teaching and learning process. Teachers 

- rely 'on their ov/n resources for most classroofrt activities. — 

• Although externally developed educational innovations are wide- 
spread, they jnay offer only a marginal advantage in the classroom. 
Thus, tjhey terfd;to be taken less seriousty than i\nformal , locally 
developed ideas' or programs! 

^- * * # * 

In sum, tension exists between those who prefer to use local resources 
and creativity and those who would rather rely on outside people and 
materials for ass^istance. Section III offers a more detailed discus- 
sion, of this dilemma* ' ' • . 

Dilemma: Centr alized vs. Shared l/nfluence ' ^ 

^ r— — — - . 

CentraV' off ice staff and principals sometirrfis must answer this 
question: "Should leaders control decision making or collaborate with 
their subordinates in the process?" Numerous considerations affect 
responses to this query. 

• Students are subordinates with extremely low influence in the edu- 
cational system. Their preferences and wishes do not carry, as 
much weitoRt as do those of other stakeholders such as faculty .and 
parents. • . ' 
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f The authori'ty. structure •in a district ^is not the sam^for all 
decisions* The degree of decision control maintained- by top 
administrators varies with the issue at hand* Sometimes the Boahd 
of Education decides; sometimes each ^chodl building sets its own 
policy* 

• ^ School^ principals have much power. Thus, power does not necessarily 
'increase with a move from the prin'cipalship to the central office. 

•A district project director may have less power than a principal, 
even though* the positij)n is at the district level rather than at 
the buil ding level . , ^ 

• ' Unionism and more frequen^ faculty participation iii decision making 

hav|B increased the )30weri of teachers. They are' no longer willing- ' 
to relinquish some Of the control over district policies affecting 
their rights and responsibilities. 

• The impfementation of change is often supported when administrators 
and teachers share decision making. Partici/Jatien in the decision 
proce_S;S can increase individual ownership iijj a nqw program or 
policy and enhance the likelihood of, success, but many exceptions 
to this generalization can be found. Comprehensive or administra'- 

, tive changes- in vol ving simple, wel 1 -structured innovations may be 
'more easily^lfliplemented frofn the top-<iown. Complex instructional 
innovations, or those depeinJing ba\a strong component of profes- 
sional competen&e, require shared influence. 

Dilemma: Change V6. Stability 

Many educators assume that something new is better than what It is 
designed to^ replace. - Innovations are expected to result automatically 
in school improvement^. But new ideas or products have not always 
proved to be .fail-safe* Through experience some teachers have decided 
to keep do*ing what works fpr them rather than experimenting with uncer- 
tain inn.ovations. Th^is tension between change and stability is 
Influenced by a number of factors: 

There are few incentives for sc+iools to adopt innovations, - 
especially considering the risk involved in such activity. One 
reason for tryi^hg something new is to appear to be more up-to- 
date, whether or "not the innovation actually changes individual 
behaviors or classroom activities. \^ 

§ Innovations rarely are left untouched when they are used by local 
education agencies. Schools usual ly modify the innovation to make 
it-more compatible with the local context. Although replication 
impossible, faithful adoption of innovative programs is unusual. 

• Innavatila^ in schools supposedly occurs slowly because. decisions 
are often made on the basis of tradition. In^spite of this prefer- 
ence for the '.tried and true," educational change is b&ing accom- t 
plished in^many schools today, e^specially where. change processes 
are. thoughtfully planned .and managed. 



#■ Routines , established by the school'^district weaken its- capability. . 
for internal change. Few schools, have strong, builtrin change • 
mechanisms (inser^vice train-ing, organizjational dev.el opmerit* etc.), 
but they can.be developed. 

• Resources for change developed 'outside the district have been 
expanding, of^.ering schools a broader selection of innovat i ve'j 
alt>ernatives.. * * , " 

* ♦ • 

t An establi^hed'group of educators who support educational change 
has emerged durirfg the pajst decade. Disseminators, 'linkage or 
^ change agents, and information systems or networks have been* 
developed to ^uppart innovation. Because there are so many 
specialists with responsibility for supporting educational , 
change, innovation is likely to continue. ^ 

t Though educational innovators or ch^ange agents believe th6y en- 
couni:er frequent resistance to their proposed alterations,' change 
may indeed be widespread in schools. Incremental modifications 
are made daily by teachers in their iiidividual classrooms.^ These 
changes are informal and often go unnoticed. Thus, when people 
assess 'innovation (definetl'as formal [Jhogram adoption), they may- 
jconclude erroneous^ly that instructional strategies used in th.e 
schools are static. ' ' ■ 

To summarize, schools have a number of common ppoperties that •ii;if luence* 
the way they view innova-fipn. In addition^ a numbeFof tensions in 
schools are caused by opposing forces. Four §uch dilemmas" facing 
education todqy are coordination vs. flexibility, extern^il vs-*^ > 
internal expertise, centralized vs. shared influence, and change vs> 
stability. The way each of these tensions is addressed by schools 
depends on the Ic^al corftext. ^ 

Now it appears evident that a. deeper understanding of school systems 
themselves can influence our vi^w of educational, improvement. The 
perspectives discussed in Section I are not the only way of making 
sense of the world of education. SchOols are far more complex than 
once realized; as is the case irT other large organisations, the path 
to improvement is riddled with dilemmas. It seems appropriate to ask: 

t How do. schools respond to mandates and decisions 'from state 
and federal agencies, knowing that local participation caa be 
critical? , . ' 

t When are local l^devel oped solutions to problems inadequate, 
requiring that outside expertise.be sought as a stimulus or 
support for innovation? 

t A coordinated, distr.icVwide effort usuaHy provides more support 
for innovation. 'Yet how can this coordination be made to work- 
without threatening the differences among schools and their needs 
for autonomy and flexibility? 



t Problems resulting from social changes pressure school stto look 

for innovative 'solutions* How do the vulnerability of , school 
f personnel , .the lack of adequate technology, and the risky nature 
' of educational change ijifluence the^sch'oot improvement process? 

The ways €du(;ators dea> with these dilemmas have much td do with sen- 
sitiyit.ies to constituent groups', tHe proposed phanges, and organiza- 
tional and ^ political realities* Educators thus' acknowledge the 
exisVlm:e .of cooimonal i ties and dilemmas in schools*^ They come to 
understand that even when schools seriously attempt innovation, there 
are still the real constraints of limited budgets and the lack of 
clear technical and practical responses to legitimate social pressures. 



The' Rewards and Costs of Educational Change 



The organizatitjnal life of the school involves many factors that 
influence the .process of Innovation, Stable or stagnant routines and 
^traditions sometimes serve as barriers *o change^ Interest groups 
with conflicting demands may impede* the implementation of an adopted 
innovation. Or a new program might be rapidly integrated by the 
staff and^ studerrfe^tif it strengthens existing values in the^school's 
culture, r 

Another way of explaining organizational life is to look at the rewards 
and costs that affect the change process. Changes have personal and ^ 
organizational costs associated with them. Sam Sieber considers this 
topic in his article caVled "Incentives and Disincentives for Knowledge 
Utilization in Public Education." These factors are related both to 
existing organizational dynamics and to indfvidual norms aijd values. , 
Unique conditions in each-school shape the rewards and costs that are 
identified with a particular innovation. A new idea tihat would be 
encourjaged and rewarded in one school might-J)e blocked 'in another 
school if it created difficulties for those who participate in it. 

3oth incentives and disincentives for change exist in schools. .. An 
incentive is an intrinsic or extrinsic motivation to do something. 
There are both positive and negative incentives. A positive incentive 
can best be thought of as a "carrot," a reward for participation in or 
compliance with*. a' program or activity. A negative incentive is more 
like a "stick," or an aversive inducement to participate or comply. 

Incentives can take the form of "carrots" ("This innovatipn will bene- 
fit or improve what you do") and "sticks" ("If you don't introduce the^ 
innovation, you will be mfssing an excellent opportunity"). The same 
is true for disincentives. Rejecting or refusing/ an -innovation may" 
be rewarded (the "carrot"), and participating in innovative 'activity 
may result in ostracism by colleagues or closer supervision by a ^ 
supervisor (the "stick"). 



Asl:he stirrof a ^school proceeds through the stages of the change 
process--frofn initiation through "impTementation and on to in§titu- 
tional i2ation--incent>ves vary. The inspiration tha^\initial ly 
motivates a teacher to try out a new idea may not be 'enough to keep 
him or her involved' after discovering that materials must be altered 
significantly for effective cTassroom use. The fin^ancial incentives 
of receiving federal and state funds to improve educational programs-' 
may fade when extensive reporting and documentation (disincentives) 
come duei Educational innovation is made even more coplex, -then, 
because rewards and costs vary with the stages of the change process. 

Many teachers feel that their greatest intrinsic reward is in helping 
students learn. Job satisfaction comes with knowing that individti-al 
teaching efforts are worthwhile^. These j;;ewards are so important 
that ^teachers will usually support a change' which shows promise of . 
increasing student achievement and resist one which does not. Whether 
they initially support or oppose the change, teachers will actively 
adapt an innovation to conform to, their unique classroom environment 
and to student instructional needs. ^ ^ 

Three important incentives for the use of new knowledge in schools 
have been identi^ied.^ Practicality, self-interest, and enlightenment 
are described, bri efly. . . ' 

• Practical ity --Knowledge util ization^serves the practical functions 
of he^lping teachers, avoid negative activities, sidestep pitfalls 
or-ba^rriers to action, and keep current with new educational trends 
or devel opments^^; ^ . 

• Sel f-interest --When information is used to prK)y1de support for an 
existing activity or a decision about to be made, it serves the 
self-interest of those in favor of the decision. Knowledge can 
also be used to supRort ati opinion in a disagreement or to satisfy 
curiosity about a question or a new development. / 

Enl ight'enment- -Knowledge utilization often fosters' increased 
awareness of the results of educational research and development. 
-It can provide deeper-understanding of an issue, problem, or 
^ process. New information can al-so bie used to exe-ite and motivate 
people, increasing their "commitment to an innovation, idea, or. 
ideal. * - ' 

^n educator'-s satisfaction with information sources is also. closely 
related to enlightenment. T-he two most iipportant "benefits of informa- 
tion have been reported to be, "I learned' something new" and "It gave . 
me new resources for helping other st a fi member s.^" Teachers and admin- 
istrators seem to prefer specific information that prescribes "howjto" 
applications of new approaches in their work. When innovative products 
do not fit the school context, they are either modified or supported by 
additional locally developed materials. ^ ^ 

What-kinds of sdhool settings provide greater opportunities and incen- 
tives foreknowledge utilization? Idearlly, eight conditions shouVd 
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.exist in sch^oTs to encoura^ge- the use of new ide.as by. the staff. 
Although the^e qualities describe an optimal educational .envi rt)nment, 
tViey bear ccfnsitl'eration. ^ , • ' 

\ / ' 

• A cosmopolitan arienlation supports experimentation and willingness ' 
to innoyate. . * - 

• Informal authority among teachers and admi nistfatDTS^exi sis in-d — - — 



simple /organizational structure. 

• Fltru-lt;ies have autonomy. 

• The pmncipa]'s leadership lancourages knowledge utilization. 

• Collegial communication is actively pursued among the staff. 

• Individuals are rewarded. ' ' ' ^ » 

• Rewards are applied consistently and often'^ 

• The ^o>jts of participation in an 'improvement effort are compensated * 
for in "some way. . ' ' 

To summarize, there are numerous rewards and punishments for partici- 
pating in an educational innovation. These incentives and. disincen- 
tives vary as a school staff moves through, various stages of the .change 
process. Three primary incentives for the^se of new knowledge in 
schbols are practicality, self-interest, and enlightenment. 

/ ■ 

Movincj AwayTrom The Technological Mindset 

^ ^ SJ ^ 

A.ssumptions about educational innovation as a process of technological, 
iffifirovement dominate much of the thinking related to. school improvement. 
Many, believe that if teachers. had better technical products to use in 
classrooms, student achievement would be improved. ^How well^does the' 
technolo^cal perspective measure up to what acf-ufil ly happens *in 
schools?' ^ ' - . \' ^ % 

* It fias been argued th^at the technology of education is weak. Teacfring 
techniques 4re sometimes based j)n inadequate knowledge about the in- 

' structional process. Some faculty members have ihsuffii:ien4 knowledge 

;and training to pr-ovide hig|i^qijali ty instruction. Few teacl^'ng ^ 
, techniques relate totally to individual Uarner needs, and group in- - 
^truction of students^ predqmi nates. ''A^/artesult, even'if there were - 

sufficient resources to off^r the">|j4^est quality of instruction, efdu-- 

cafional technology coOltl not support 



Not OQly does the technology seem inadequate, .but educational goal^are 
often unclear and difficult -to measure. ^.Goals t^nd to reflect eduW- 
tional values more than pointing toward quantifiable outcomes. - Conse- 
•quently., the^e is only a loose connection between overall goals and ^ 
actual -classroom instruction. ^Joupled with the inadequate technical*- 
quality'of available educational resources, unclear goals tend to dis- 
count many assumptions underlying the technological perspective. If 
technology, does not chart the process of innovation, 'then what does? ' 
Educational change is often dominated by what happens after an inno- 
vation ha$ been introduced into the school. These local events cannot 
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. be^'accurately -predicted By looking atnhe te,chno1ogy itself. In other 

' .words, it is .diff-feult to determine in advance the results of a change 
effort by looking at the new .materials and products being used. 

Adaptation of the innovation rather than wholesale adoption occurs most 
. of the time. When a change is introduced'tnto a school, it interacts * 

^ with the people and processes that ar% already there. Usually indi- 

vidua I betfa' V l uis dMii" Of"gyvhZft44-Q^ are t hen modified, along 

wi*t,h adaptattions made in the innovation itself. In this way local 
stability can be maintjained while some aspects of the educational 
process are improved. / The notion of adoption , then, is unrealistic 
/ because it assumes that everyttrfng.but the innovation itself ^ust* 
change. This is rarely the ca§e. 

The process of innovation carries with it numerous incentives and dis- 
incentives. For many reasons teachers and , administrators do not jump 
at the chance to ^try something new. What a>e some advantages and 
disadvantages of. innovation? 

Change introduces uncertainty and risks into the school. Staying 
' ^ with what already works, even if it is marginal, migh.t seem prefer- 
able to risk and possible failure. 

• Change requires .significant amounts of time and resources, ir 
' one program is changed, others may not have needed access to 

staff and money. An -innovation might have a detrimenltal effect - 
, . -on other programmatic areas. ^ - - * 

V ' • The local school context may not support the change. -Conflict 

may xause" time, energy, -and resources to be diverted , from the 
innovation, whereas early compromise or consensus can speed its 
implementation. 

• An unclear decision structure in the school could stall ppogres$ 
toward innovation. Various groups, such as teachers, administrators 
parents, and board members, may feel they have a legitimate right 

to infl-uence decisio'ns about educational innovation. This situa- 
tion is even more complicated if the school has not specified who - 
is involved in decisions, to wh'St extent they car> be, and when it 
. ^ , is appropriate to do so. ^ , . ^ 

It appears, then, that the technological perspective assumes^ contextual 
conditions that do not always pertain. Section I described some alter- 
native ways, of making sens'e of the process of educational innovation. 
A description of the actual process or stages of educational change as' 
it occurs in many schools should be helpful at this point. 

Mutual adaptation is the central theme of Paul .Berman's analysis of 
the change process in his article "Toward an Implementation Paradigm - 
: af Educational Change." It emphasizes the interaction, between the 

innovation and the setting into which it is introduced. Both need to 
-i)e^ adapted in order' to enhance the compatibility between the new pro- 
gr*am and the context that incorporates->.4t. Schools are organizations 
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wtth many established routines. Innovative activity alters tjaese 
routines and Subsequently modifies the organTzatloh. 

Three su6processes characterize innovation through mutual adaptation.. 
Briefly, they are: ' ] 

t Mobil 1zat1on --Here 'an Image of the anticipated innovation Is 
created,' made Into policy, and communicated to bthers.^ Some 
responsive planrgng "also occur^ In this phase, along with activ- 
ity to obtain Internal and external support for the Innovation. 

t Implementatlonr -Each school follows a slfghtly different process 
as It Implements changes. Implementation can be viewed as a pro- 
cess^ Involving the adaptation of both the innovation and the 
setting to enhance the compatibility of the two. If clas-ses of 
innovatians and types of schools can be identified, contingen- 
cies might be developed that define the nature of the change and 
[3rre.dict its effect on the .overall educational program. 

t Institutional ization— Duri ng this ph^se the changes in^troduced tfy 
the innovation become organizational rGutines--a standard part, of 

• daily activity. Both context and timing influence the outcomes 
of the change process.: The same technological innovation intro- 
duced into two different -schools at different times can have 
different results. ^ , / ^—-^ 

Successful educationa>'cKange is n^t tot^Hy a function of the quality 
of the new technology. Existing techn'ofogies are sgmetimes weak - 
because they are based on incomplete information about effective in- 
structional strategies. But even if a high-quality innovative product 
is selected, it is usually altered to become more compatible with the 
school context. Educational change processes are complex'; uncertain, 
and unpredictable. But a lively and flexible interaction between the 
'product and its setting can^^ult in significant school improvement. 

To continue this review of educational innovations, the corpplexity of 
school systems themselves, aad the dilemmas that Vmerge when new ideas 
come into schools. Section III v^l 1 discuss how people in various edu-; 
cational roles can contrfbute to innovation. ^ The section will consider 
what motivates teachers about their work and what the process of inno- 
vation looks like: 

t How is innovation introduced, into '^schools? 
t • What ideas are salienf to teachers? 
t How are new fdeas'made practical for classroom use? 
t ^What are the tensions between innovative concepts and- 
' school and classroom realities? 
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^'section III: 



m -ROllE OF OUTSIDERS AND INSIDERS 
•'iH THE SCHOOL CHANGE PROCESS 



This section report's' on the findings of recent studies addressing how _ 
people insi'de and outside the school" can support educational innova- 
tion.. Two papers were: used as sources: "The Role of External Agents 
in Knowledge Utilization, Probl'em Solving, and Implementation of New 
Programs in Local Schobl Contexts" by K^ren Seashore Louis and "The 
Role of Human Agents Internal t:o School Districts in Knowledge Utili- 
zation" by 'Michael iFujl'an. 

The distinction between insiders and outsiders is in a sense artii^lcial , 
based' on.^ whether or not the change agent is an employee of the school 
district. Instances can be cited, when innovators from outside the. 
district have developed, "such a close working relationship with school .. 
staff fhat they are-Vonsfdered essentially insiders. By the same 
token, central of free -staff whio rarely work w.ith school faculty may. 
have so little credibility that they" are treated as outsiders. Thus, 
one way of defthfng^ insiders and outsiders isp'n- terms of social 
distance from their,v(?lients rather than thein' organizational affilia- 
tio'n. Here the l^tt^r definition is used,' tfj(ouglt the former is deemed 
equally credible.** 1 ■* 1 - 

Outsiders 



The role of external change'agents {ta be referred to here as out- 
siders) in the sehool change process should be viewed and defined 
from the perspective' of "those who seek^and use their assistance. 
That is, outsiders who undertake to^help a school or district intro- 
"^duce an educattonal .ijgiprovement serve at the pleasure of the local 
school system. It is, therefore necessary for them to. adjust their 
roles to local exppct^t,.lons if they are to be in any way effective. 
Studies of the change .'process bear^out this conclusion in at -least 
three ways: ■^'^* "-"-^ ' ' 

•■ .Successful outsiders, "take time ts> negotiate exactly what services' 
• - they will i)rOvide. ''' ^- '■, ■ 

* 

•' Scbdol admjni'strators exert as much influence on what an outsider 
-does as the 'dutsider's superiors or the program policy of his or 
"her employe,r. Sometimes administrators exert more influence. * 

• .Successful butsiders/use feedba^ from clients to adapt their . 
strategies and, role 'definitions to the local school situation. 



User values may differ so substantially from hflper values that con- 
flict and even failiure can .result. For this reason, it is important 
for agencies that employ outsiders in change efforts to communicate 
clearly to potential users the values on which their assistance is 
based* "Two sets of factors affect an outsider's impact on a local 
school or. district; (1) the' change age'nt's past experience and per- 
sonal characteristics--wh^t the outsider brings to the job; ^and 
(2) agent stra^e^ies--the approach and methods used. 

External Agent Characteristics ' 

In the past, it was assumed that, the chances for success of a schooV 
change effort would be eeha^nced if the work were carried out by a 
team composed of an outside*r and an insider. An effective outsider 
was supposed ,to have'-held' a position similar to that of those with 
whom he or she would beir/orking. ' That is,' former principals were 
beli-eved to work best witW principals and former teach'ers with 
teachers. However, though former teachers, for example, do seem to 
gravitate', toward the tea.chers in client schools, this pref-erence h 
does. not affect the amount of time they spend with other staff. It 
vTs also poss'ib^le for outsiders to identify too cl os'ely Vith their 
clients and allow their regard for local/values to overshadow the 
problem they came to 30.1ve. This error is most likely .to occur when 
the problem calls f-or a solution that threatens the status quo. 
Ultimate.ly, the outsider must have local credibility if the infor- 
mation and adv.ice are to' be usjsd. A goojl source for such credibility 
is shared experience. ' This notion shoul5rf>»not be taken to mearT, how- 
ever, that outsiders who work in classrodns with teachers necessarily 
must have^xlassraom teaching experience in order to be successful. 

Most districts have a complex internal structure that plays a signifi- 
cant role in the circulation and use of new information. within schools. 
Schools are so loosej'y organized, that it is relatively easy to go one's 
own way,. whether one wishes to change or. to preserve the- status quo. 
This 1 oos^'^li nkage that characterizes school organization also makes 
large-scale a^d highly focused change diffici^J to coorcfrnate. 

Outsiders are often considered to be critical to the success of inno- 
vative efforts in sctlDols. Jhe,4Jisider who seeks to promote change 
may know just as much as the* outsider, but for others^ jnside the- 
school, the outsider 's .i nformatton may be viewed as "expertise," 
whereas insider's is merely "common sense" or "intoition. " 

Outsiders .appear to be more effective at some stages^ of the change 
process th^n at bthfers. They seem to be mos4;^ successful at tire out- 
set, when the planning, motivating, and initial introduction of changes 
in classroom practice occur,. Outsiders are also well Suited to pro- 
vide-the foUow-up help that is needed when problems are encountered 
during implelHentatian of the Innovation. There.iire^ two reasons: 
(1 the outsider has/less of a personal stake in the local situation; 
iinci ^2) the pqtside^r'g.view.of the local situation is- usually more^ 
objective, clear, and uncluttered, even if at times incomplete. 
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Nevertheless, it ^"s also true that the most effective, outsider is some- 
one who has an insider in his or her corner--if only to provide entree 
and insights into the people and politics of the local school district. 



rna.l Agent Strategies 



Three factbrs influence the effectiveness of an external agent's choice 

of <;trategies! the distance in frame of reference b,etween client a nd 

agent,* the cooiplexity of the information and advice to be conveyed, and 
the number of people to be reached. ' The strategies that may be devised 
by externg-j/ agents vary along foar dimensions:^ 

• initiltive -'gthe amount of effort needed to reach the intended' 
cTrentsl ' ^ * ' ' 

• intensity - -the degree to. which the relationship between outsider 
and client resembles a relattonsliip between peers; 

• expertisB --the technical qual i ficationis that the outsider must have * 
in, order to provide accurate information; 

t scope --the number of people whp can be reached with existing 
resources. 

Initiative is the amount, of* energy and effort that, a helping agent needs 
to use in order to reaCh existing or intended clients. The initiative 

• required of any helper is defined by the policies of "his/her employing 
agency. For example, outsiders. with a reasonable number of potential 
clients can use high-initiative strategies if they -are encouraged by 
their organization's policy to visit schools in person-. Outsfders. can- 
not use such tactics jf their potential clients are extremely numerous 
or spread over a wlde^ area, or if they work for an agency that prefers 
to allow potential clients to com^ forward of their own accord. 

Outsiders who of fer, a new service must work hard to stimulate' interest 
among school staff. Initially, the external agent-should meet indi- 
vidually^ as often as possible with those who have been identified as 
appropriate users of the information and advice that is offered. Inno- 
vations publicized as research^based are especially hard to promote, 
since research j"s held in low esteem by many teachers and principals. 
Other kinds of 'innovation, such as teacher-developed programs or 
materials, req.ui re less effor\to introduce. In such cases outsiders, 
should see clients as often as\hey can, either individually or in 
groups. Some innovations .are cofhplet6 packages or tested solutions 
to a particular local problem. Others aim to promote enlightenment 
among school staff or build capacity to improve schools. In. the 
latter case, the agent will have toimake greater# efforts , because 
the benefits are not imtnedlately v1$i|/feXB^ a product or 
service has demonstrated its ef fecti veness oVer time and many people 
•^recognize it by name, less initiative will be needed to reach the 
typical teacher or school. ^ # ' . 



The initiative that an outsider must take to stimulate people to use 
the information and advice provided is also influenced by the ch^irac- 
teristics of individual schools. Some sch6bls will write or phbne 
an outsider on their own, asking for assistance* in solving particular 
problems, in keeping up with current issues, and/or in building their 
information-gattiering and problem-solving capacity. Other- schools 
will not ask an^external a^ent for help. Reaching schoOls'of the^ 
latter sort requires the outsider to make a special effort. In situa- 

t ip n s wh ere rep e;a t e d face - t o-^ec^-commuM-ca ti o n , is not . r eq u ired t o 

reach clients, an outsider can delegate some tasks to insiders who are 
committed to innovation, ' ^ ^ /^^ 

Intensity descriUes both the. length of time during which an agent main- 
tains a relationship with a client .and the^amount of time^that the 
.agent devotes to it. Outsiders spend more time in schools when the" 
information they provide is used extensively. In some cases, particu- 
larly where inservice training for staff fs involved, too little time 
spent on support activities is worse than no time at all. Inadequate 
or irrelevant staff development programs can result in a negative atti- 
tude among facu^lty toward innovatior^ Intense involvement by outsiders, 
is not particularly usefuTin three situations: 

• in institutionalizing an innovation; 

• in training, activities *tf^at use a highly strlK:tured, inflexible 
agenda; ^ * ^ • . 

• in prom(5ting i-nnovations that are not clearly related to content. 

/ \ 
The local school context also affects the intensity of the effort that 
an outsider must make. The agent fieed not work so Nard- if a school is 
ready for change, whereas intense effort v^jll have little effect if a 
school is not ready for change. Generally speaking, an outsider will 
always have to* do more to support change iW a large school or cHstrict. 



A number of descriptions of school improvement efforts suggest thdt 
the intensity required of outsiders is related to the stage at which 
they step inta^the chanp process. If the outsider brings information 
and advice T)ertinent to a particular problem, more^Mntense involvement 
with school staff infRjences whether the information will be used when 
it is heeded. For this reason, outsiders who assist clients in deci- 
sion making should step in near the , end' of the problemsolv-ing process. 
However, if the outsider's Objective is to build capability, interven- 
tiqn^in the early stage is critical. At that point teachers and admin- 
istrators are most open to extensive consideration of innovation, im- 
plementation processes, group dynamics, and so forth. When educators 
begin to implement a new program, their attention oftpn turns towar* 
the technical details required "to introduce it into classrooms and 
away from building capabilities. ^ , ' 



Expertise consists of the specific qualifications that justify an out- 
sider's involvement with local schools. External agents are often 
expected to'be experts or specialists. Perhaps becayse of such 
expectations, some state and local educational service agencies are 
increasing the number of specialists theyyemploy. • Specialization 
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can focus on^either content expertise or process expertise. A con- 
tent expert is a speciali st 'inj a discipline or an infomiationrbased . 
activityj-^uch'^s reading, vocational education, or science.- A, * 
process expert has training in skills of, group dyn^amrcs, organiza- 
tional behavior, and ^problem, sol ving. ^ . , , ' 

People in schools have different needs at d1 fferenf stages ^of the 
chairge process. In the beginning, the emphasis is on interperson'al 
' relations within the organization where the change is being. introdyced. 
But ,once people have become accustomed to thfe "idea of changing, their 
Interests shift to what they must do and how to da- it. Thus, a pro- 
cess expert is us\iaTly more useful at the outset and a content expert 
durijjg imoj^fementation. There is eviderice, however, ^tTi at a capable ; 
generalise can play^ both roles. 

Scope is defined as the number of clients or schools that can^be 
served by one agent at a given -time. Many organizations that employ 
external agents- make decisions about scope based solely on numbers, 
.with tittle coDsider#ion of the kind or amount of assistance needed ^ 
locally. This' narrowness is unfortunate, because the need to work ,^ 
with a large number of schools can reduce an external agent's effec- 
tiveness in situations where high initiative in early activities is . 
required. /An increase in scope will compel the agent to decrease the 
time spent in follow-up activities that are critical to successful * 
implementation.* As a result, an age*ht*s ability to provide effective 
technical assistance during implementation is greatly reduced if many 
clients must be served. 

\ 



Insiders 




• ^The first part'of Section' III discussed the way outsiders provide 
, technical assistance and expertise in support of innovation. Now it 
is appropriate to look inside the school district to. consider the 
Importance and role of teachers, principals, district resource staff, 
and superintendents. * - 

» • ^ 

Teachers 

I 

Because of their direct and sustained interaction with students, 
teachers are the focus.. of school improvement efforts*- Even so, most 
individual teacliers do not make much use of outside knowledge, 
whether it has been developed by researchers or by, other teachers. 
First, the heavy teaching load keeps theni in classrooms, where ^ ^ 
access to putside knowledg©-and incentives fo'r using it are limited. 
Second, the traditional serf -contained classroom isolates them from * 
other teachers, inhibiting sharing and Interaction. As a result^ 
teachers tend to fall back on their own personal experience when 
faced with a potential change. Their encounters with outside knowl- ^ 
edge are large^ly unplann6d. 
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Teachers rely heavily on textbooks and instructional materials, per- 
sonal notes and files, and face-to-fa^ e discussions with others inside 
their own school. In schools where teacher I'nter^tion is sanctioned 
and supporjted by the administration, teachers repoHt other teachers 
to "be "the'ir most important source of help" in efforts to innovate, 
•It is widely recognized that individual teachers can make or break 
a building-level or district-wide change effort,. For this reason, 
teachers' are often blamed if an innovation fails. However, it is , » 
only fair to note that in the vast majority of cases, teachers are ^ 
aske^ to accept the benefits of a particular innovation largely on 
faith, often without regard fori the costs to them in time, energy, 
and anxiety, 

Wheni'an outsider or district-level staff person enlists teachers, as 
a group-in a change effort, two coffditions must be met if the effort 
i s to be a success: ^ 

• Th'e'sui tabil i ty of the innovation to their needs, the action and 
effort required, and the validity and accuracy of the information 
conveyed must all be very clear, 

$ Intense, individualized, interactive', and continuous technical . 
and psychological support must be available both at classroom and 
district levels. 



Principals 

Principals have far more access than teachers to outside knowl- 
edge. Principals identifjed by their staff as effective / , , 

draw extensively on outside sources fpr information and advice; 

place a high priority on- Instruction; 

constantly collect and^proces-s information about developments 
within their school ; 

analyze the requirements of school staff and identify alternative 
'courses -of action; ^ 

are. strongly committed to a particular educational vision; 

.satisfy the routine demands of their job In a way that permits'^ 
thfem to spenji most of their time on activities related to realiV " 
zation of this vision; / 

• take the initiative and provide leadership in their school Milding, 

Though the dutf6?"and pressures of the job itself emphasize yot change 
but^'malntenance of order and stability, and though principaj/s sometimes 
have time for only a limited role in educational change^,^. principal' 
4Ctive support Is clearly essential for the success of an irfnov^41on. 
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The principal provides the rewards a^ psychological support 'needed 
by teachers engaged in educational cfrange. In addition, the words 
and actions of the principal indicate to thos^ not directly involved . 
in. the innovation whether or not they^should take^ it seriously. If 
the principal only generally endorses an innovation and allows indi- 
vidual 'teachers to decide whether to use it, m^any teachers will choose 
not to* For this reason, the principral who wants to promote*an inno- 
vation . ♦ . 

• ensures that new teachers a^jd reassigned teachers receive the 
neeessary 'Staff development'support; 

• visits classrooms; , ' , . 

• attends preservice and/or ins^rvice training with teachers involved 
in implementation; 4 

• assists teachers with instruct!ional planning; 

• frequently talks about students with faculty. 

At schools where change efftj^s have been successful, principals have 
taken such steps as to . • • 

• provide direction that encourages faculty participation; 

• explain to regular faculty how the innovation benefits them; 

• encourage participation in inservice training sessions^* ' ,v ^ 
t enable staff to vi^it other schools; . 

• obtain needed materials and equipment; 

• shorten the school day twice a month to use the time for collabo- 
rative planning. : - ^ ^ , 

Studies show that principals display various distinct leadership styles 
and that these styles affect educational innovation. Some principals 
are managers and others are activi'Sts. Managers do, not get personally 
i-nvolved with teachers .who are implementing^an innovation. They either 
delegate most responsibility to the faculty or make the major decisions 
themselves, leaving teachers on thisir own to include the innovatii)n in 
their daily schedule. Activists, however, are. concerned with supporting 
apd helping teachers in^heir use of an innovation. They make it clear 
that th^e innovation is important, and they work with individual teachers 
on problems that may ^ be encountered as the^ teachers attempt educational 
change. . * - 

Three types of leaders were identified in one investigation. Half the 
-principals were "administrative," a third Wfere "facilitative," and the 
remainder , we re "directive." .Administrative principals are passive 
observer? of the instructional process in their schooljs. Tbey inonitor 
what is going on, but they intervene directly in classroom activities 
only if a problem is visible. Facilitative principals become highly 
involved in teachers* curriculum decisions, taking a variety of active 
steps to organize and work with teachers.- Th'ey establ/ish priorities, 
even thougfkthey rely largely on teachers to influence dthei^ teachers. 
Directive principals decide by themselves to adopt an innovation and 
then attempt to convince teachers to accept it. 
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Aciministrat ive principals tend to separate instructional process issues 
firm overall educational policy issues. They give teachers a large 
degree of autonomy to decide wbat to teach and how to teach it, but 
they'make the* decisions -in areas that affect the school as'a whole. 
They perceive their functions as distinct from those of faculty,- iden- 
tifying rpre with district management than withschool staff. 

Facilitative principals identify their role as that of providing sup- 
port to teachers in the perfonjiance of their duties. More concerned 
with interpersonal processes than with organizational procedures, they 
perceive themselves as colleagues of their teaching staff These indi- 
viduals involve teachers in many aspects of the decision-making process. 

Directive p^itlcipal5^make all the instructional and po]icy deci^ns 
in their schools. They take great interest in factors that affect 
both the classroom (curriculum, teaching techniques, staff development, 
staff training) and the school as a .whole (budgeting, scheduling); 
Such prtncipals allow teachers to contribute to decisions related to 
classroom activity, but they' retain the final decisive authority in 
al 1 areas. ^ - 

In- schools with administrative principals, , implementation of an Inno- 
vation can be hit-or-miss. Sometimes faculty do not follow uniform ^ 
classroom -^ctices, or their teaching is inconsistent with 'program 
goals. Schools with facilitative an^ directive principals, oh the 
other hand, are mgi^ successful. Directive principals are just as 
likely to achley^ appropriate implementation- of an inno\^ation as - 
•facilitative principals, if they receive training in the philosophy 
and design of tbd annovafion prior to or concurrent with its intro- 
duction inUx^^fass rooms. 

District Reso urce Staff / ' • * 



District resource personnel, such as the General Curriculum Consultant, 
Subject Area SpeciaJist^Ti tie I Director, or Spe1:ial Education Coor- 
dinator, pjay numerous different rol^es.^ There is al*o significant 
variation in the organization of district resource staff. In some 
districts, specialists are considered administrators; in others, they 
are not. w 

The use that school districts make of such special staff also varies 
widely. District 'superintenjjients and school priticipals often decline' 
the assistance of outsiders on the grounds that district resource staff 
can supply all' the help needed. Nevertheless, the same superintendents 
and principals may not use district staff for^this purpose. This omis- 
sion is unfortunate, because district resource staff can significantly 
assist in the/ implementation and institutionalization of educational 
changes/ Most staff development programs, for example, cannot antici- 
, pate the additional training thatmay be needed if an innovation pro- 
duces problems in the classroorq. In such cases, the most timely 
assistance comes from district resource staff. When difficulties in 
Implementing an innovation are encountered, the quantity^f assistance 
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given matters less than its quality, Effe'ctive consultants provide 
concrete^ practical advice to teachers who are looking for answers 
to questions that they face ^very day* • 

District staff assigned to tasks requiring coordination, facilitation 
training, and other support'must. balance^a large and precarious load 
of supervisory, administrative, monitoring, and cpnsuHative duties. 
This burden is especially apparent in smaller districts. Unfortunately, 
such overlapping responsibilities can make it difficult for district 
support staff to gain credibility as helpers and supporters, ^ In addi-. 
tion, as currently organized, district resource staff spend a good 
deal of their time in one-to-one communication with individual teachers. 
Though teachers rate this kiVid of support as highly effective, this 
type of interaction sets limits on the number of teachers who can 
receive help from district staff, \ 

Cq^ntral office resource staff have proved most effective where 
districts have taken steps to organise and coordinate their efforts 
and to involve district support staff In systemwide planning. .In such 
situations, district specialists , .'. 

• keep abreast of developments in -research and theory and share these 
developments with school staff; 

♦ ' * . 

• meet frequently with small groups of teachers and department heads 
to exchange information and ideas; 

• encourage grassroots innovation by. doing research and ^preparing 
proposals for teachers and administrators. 



Superintendents , 

The role of the district superintendent is critical for major change. 
Only top administrators can initiate educational innovations that 
Involve new instructional and support staff positions\ large outlays 
foY instructional resources, arid significant changes in the use of 
physical facilities, teacher time, and physical space. Though the 
Initial Interest in a partlcuJar innovation often does not originate . 
with the superintendent, he or she must support and promote it actively 
1f the innovation is to be successfully implemented. ^ 

However, as was the case at the building level, the superintendent who 
merely endorses a chan'ge does little to help establish it. Some super- 
Intehdeots become involved with innovative programs only to advanceV 
their own careers. Superintendents with opportunistic, reasons, foc'^ . 
backing educational change neglect the folldw-up activities required- 
if the change is to become, a regular practice in classrooms, 5u0er«'' 
Intendents who do take an active and effective part In changing 
district cljmates and programs have done such symbolic things as , . , 

(• visiting every school-in the d1 sti^ct*during their first year; 
\ speaking of teachers as "faculty"? 

• seeking teachers* ideas^ on changes needed, . . * 
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More practically, however, these superintendents frequently demon- 
strate their own openness to change, j^nd they create psychological 
and- material incent ives for teachers to initiate and participate in 
change. 

Implementation increases as the^ number .of areas, .in which the super- 
^intendent has final authority increases. This finding suggests 
that some amount of , centralization is necessary to introduce change 
into all^ schools in a district. Although effective management of 
districtwide change^ requi res an understanding of organizational 
dynamics and of the change process, many superintendents do not have 
these skills. - " ' 



Team Approaches 
— 3" 

The team approach, which involves a number of outsiders working with 
insiders, serves four purposes: 

• it increases the resources available to schools; 

• it increase^ the resources available to external agents, thereby 
reducing overload; 

• it brings people together who work at different sites; 

• it 'enables service agencies to supply the different kin^ of 
expertise that schools need at different stages of the change 
process. 

Perhaps no more than three outsiders should be involved in a single 
effort, however. Otherwise, teacher and school staff may have diffi- 
,culty determining to whom they should taKe a particular problem. In 
addition, insiders are very aware of the costs of innovation iR both 
money and time. Each person involved^ in the change effort adds to the 
the total expense and is likely to take teachers' time away from- other 
activities. Nevertheless, the outsider can play a vital role in 
stimulating anc^ supporting change-oriented activity if he or she is 
assisted by able local staff. ' ^ " 

Some clarity in an Otherv/lte^ chaotic picture begins to emerge. There 
are social pressures on schools.' There are innovati'ons, laws, and 
new policies that attempt to respond to these pressures. There are 
ideas, problems, dnd attempted solutions from the schools themselves.' 
Whether innovations come from the outside or'the inside appears tote 
less important than howihe ideas, the people, and the dynamics bet- 
ween them are handled. 

A sense of .diffeVent ways of looking at the school improvement process- 
and the dilemmas brought '^bout by the introduction* of change begins to 
emerge. An understanding of the roles of* the significBnt people who 
help gujde the Innovation process also seems possible.. 
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Some questions reiiialn: ' i /" ' 

t Under what ,cond1 t1ons are outsiders more effective than jnsiders? 

t What combinations of people within the district and with what kinds 
. t)f skills make school improvement possible? ' - 

i What forms of suppprt are necessary at what levels? 

,t How does^ a team that include^ both Insiders and outsiders work, 
together? * , ' ' ^ • 

f Are there identifiable school-wide norms thdt Interact with rewarded 
and sanctioned activities?- 

The, answers to these questions are hinged on Individuals and conditions 
In the local school context; Change processes are not transferable as 
a whole from one location to another. It Is precisely because of the 
variability of each school situation that contributions of key Indlvod^ 
uals become so significant during Innovation. 

/ - - 



IN SUMMARY 



Once again there is a need to recognize^the complex ^aaWe of schools, 
the. interactions between outsiders and i nsiders, the d iffe^ per- 
spectives educators ho.ld, and the 'bumpy road that leaas.Lu bchuul fm— 



provement7-ji::-bi t more knowledge tias been collected about the ways- and 
means of approaching -the social and pol itical real ities of school im- 
provement.. A number of. tKose realities are summarized here: 

• .Different ways of^viewing the change process underscore its complex 

ity. Educators need to understand the innovations themselves, as. 
wfell as the context and the perspectives of those^^ho will.ultt-. 
mately uSe the new ideas^ . ' . ^ 

• Innovations are introduced into schools wh^re the system is already 
vulnerable to m^ny social pressures ^ Problems of coordination are 
difficuJt because of the \oose connections^ between classro'oms apd 
schools. ^ ' ' \ 



• Wit^h no clear answers, educators must understand and act upon the 
tension between change and' stabil ity. Sensitivity to ^the* school^' s. 
various constituencies , tl^e changes , and the^particular social 
system is essential. ^But each course ,of action will be di ff ereri^ 
because situational factors Vary. 

• People ifiay, engage in innovative activity for many reasons. Such 
activities are both rewarding and costly . Because of the dynamics 

^ of'the change process, these rewards and costs vary- over time. 
Wliat is rewarding at* one time becomes costly a,t another. 

Many/innovations afe modified as teachers^adapt new techn'ologies 

• to their classroonv'realities. ; ThisM's so*because tnnovations are 
often linderdeveloped antf'are subject to different interpretations 
and because new ideas are mediated by ditf^ent teacher styles ^ * 

• Ideas and people' from outside the schctol jsyst^nj.can be powerful 
'initiators^ of school* improvement, proviV^^Jfern^ they identify 
with the realities, of schools a^^d are willing to adapt to local 
conditions. . : ' * ^ 

• Information that relates to teachers^^ neal -classroom' situations 



and thel^r support fpr innovation ^is a necessary prerequisite^f or 
instruction-focused school improvement. ^ 
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MISSION 

* - . 

The^missfon of the Far West Laboratory is to contribute to* the ImproYe- 
raent of the quality of learning experiences that support the values and 
functions of a humanistic society. 



To accomplish this mission, the Laboratory directs its efforts Tn four 
major areas* * - % 

Producing new knowledge through research: 

Con^ducting rese*krch projects that can increase knowledge 
' * , about the nature of education* 

, Conducting programmatic research programs that meet 

identified requirements for new knowledge about educational 
issues* 

2. Conducting programmatic development leading to new high quality 
products or processes that will serve the needs of all learners, 
including the very yourlg, the elderly, v/omen, and m^inorities. Jhe 
Laboratory will give* priority to programs concerned with: 

• Processes of quality teaching and learning. ' 

• Utilisation of the outcomes of educational research and 
development. • * 

• Education as it relates to work." ^ 
r • Education for a pluralistic society. 

3. Providing ^technical assistance in sijpport of quality education for 
those who seek or need such service/ 

f -Conducting -assistance programs funded by government or 
^ other, agencies that actdress local or national concern^ 

• Developing ways and means of responding to requests that 
- originate with users of technical assistance servic'es. 

• Providing implementation assistance for new* products or ^ - 
processes developed by the Laboratory. 

4. Maintaining an impartial , environment where ^clucational issues can 
be confronted and assessed by: ^ - ' 

Communicating with a wide array of groups in education. 
'Providing a forum fpr interaction among concerned 
, individuals, and organi'2a4lons. . ^ ' . 

Actively disseminating new knowledge concerning alter- 
natives arid Issues In educatlpn. 




